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there was little in common between the fur-trade and the Santa Fe trade 
has been disproven (p. 293). 

The book contains a reprint of Gallatin's map of 1826, and a map 
showing the routes of Ashley and Smith. It is to be regretted that Ash- 
ley's route of 1824-1825 was not shown on a larger scale. The author 
rejects the usual conception of Smith's return route from California in 
1827, but the evidence in the text does not seem to justify the change. 
If Professor Dale had had at his disposal certain books and articles 
which are not listed in his bibliography, he would have been saved sev- 
eral of the errors and omissions which have been noted. The volume 
has an excellent index and is beautifully printed. 

Thomas Maitland Marshall. 

Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln. Now first brought to- 
gether by Gilbert A. Tracy. With an Introduction by Ida M. 
Tarbell. ( Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 
191 7. Pp. xxi, 264. $2.50.) 

Lincoln was no correspondent; he wrote only on occasion; every 
letter was an action. Like his acts, even the most minute are instinct 
with his individuality : as, " You request an autograph and here it is. A. 
Lincoln" (p. 148). Simple and naked of ornament, as he appears to be, 
yet almost every new scrap of evidence seems necessary to the complete 
picture; his reaction to every new angle of circumstance adds to our 
understanding of him. It is a real material contribution, therefore, when 
additional letters are published. 

The present collection contains about three hundred, mostly short. 
The great majority are now printed for the first time, the place of 
previous printing being given where this is not the case. They run from 
October 6, 1836, to March 29, 1865. More than half fall between March 
4, 1855, and March 4, 1861, the years of his great political activity. The 
relative importance of the contribution of this period is somewhat 
diminished by the fact that it contains most of the reprinted letters. 
The editing is well done. 

There are many law letters, showing Lincoln's care and honesty, but 
of no other general interest. Yet there is an occasional flash. Who can 
fail to see " Mr. Isaac E. Button " whom he recommended to look after 
some real estate : " a trustworthy man and one whom the Lord made 
on purpose for such business" (p. 12). His earlier political letters 
show both his native sense of fair play, the careful exactness of his 
political methods, and his keen psychological insight. "In doing this, 
let nothing be said against Hardin . . . nothing deserves to be said 
against him" (p. 16). "... have made alphabetical lists of all the 
voters. . . . This will not be a heavy job, and you will see how, like 
a map, it lays the whole field before you" (p. 78). "He [Taylor] 
must occasionally say, or seem to say, ' by the Eternal ', ' I take the 
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responsibility '. Those phrases were the ' Samson's locks ' of General 
Jackson" (p. 40). 

Perhaps the most valuable new letter between 1855 and 1861 is that 
criticizing suggested corrections in his Cooper Union speech, which 
illustrates his total absence of literary vanity, and his exacting study of 
correct expression (pp. 149-151). 

The letters of the presidential period are probably of the greatest 
new interest. A letter to the King of Siam succeeds in being courtly 
without excluding individuality, in the delightful clause, thanking his 
Majesty for "two elephants' tusks of length and magnitude such as 
indicate that they could have belonged only to an animal which was a 
native of Siam" (p. 202). His wide conception of the forces creating 
public opinion is illustrated by his suggestion, in 1863. to Bayard Taylor, 
that he give a lecture on " Serfs, Serfdom, and Emancipation in Russia " 
(p. 237). His own patience is shown by his repeated requests to his 
subordinates to hear patiently various claimants, who have passed 
through his hands. Sometimes he orders action, usually on some such 
ground as, "There is some peculiar reason for it" (p. 194): a form, 
hinting political pressure, which saves him from the appearance of dic- 
tating on grounds of judgment. Usually he leaves the subordinate free 
to act, but asks that something be done ; for instance " in any not un- 
reasonable way" (p. 242). Frequently he jocularly passes on applicants 
as : "I do not personally know these ladies, but cheerfully endorse 
Judge Wylie and Mayor Wallock" [obviously their endorsers] (p. 249). 

On the whole not many new particular facts are brought out in these 
letters, but our picture of Lincoln is both confirmed and substantially 
broadened, and they, of themselves, are sufficient to make their readers 
lovers of Lincoln. 

Carl Russell Fish. 

The Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby. Edited by Charles 

Wells Russell. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1917. 

Pp. xxi, 414. $3.00.) 

If the present generation of Americans were more familiar than it 
is with the events of the American Civil War, it would be better able to 
comprehend and classify such details as are made known to us concern- 
ing the present war. A generation of Americans grown up in an era of 
profound peace, an era controlled largely by feminine standards, is 
shocked, when war suddenly startles their gentle world, by incidents and 
details that have attended every war in human history. 

To such, the reading of Colonel Mosby's memoirs may be a pre- 
ventive of hysteria, a preservative of sanity. Mosby once wrecked a 
Union railroad train which was running to Sheridan's army then in the 
Shenandoah valley. The train carried, besides army supplies, a num- 
ber of civilian passengers, including some women. The entirely correct 



